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Ir is a lamentable thing to see that for one step towards civi- 
lization men often make three towards degradation. We speak 
now of men in masses, such as constitute a people—not of the 
more favoured few, to whose comfort and luxuries the others 
administer. The motives by which persons congregated and 
settled to form towns, were—first, for protection against incur- 
sions of the Nomade robbers ; secondly, with a view to foreign 
trade, and domestic manufacture. The secondary effects of this 
gathering together were increased splendour of the arts, and 
display of intellectual vigour, and refinement—rivalry in all the 
operations of the mind. But these benefits are counteracted 
by many evils. Ambition driving its votaries to every extreme, 
either of excellence or crime—a sensibility so morbid as to cease 
to acknowledge the influence of common impressions, a con- 
stantly craving for something monstrous and unnatural—feeble- 
ness of the body, for the want of pure air and adequate exercise_ 
—feebleness of the mind, where each leans, in a measure, upon 
his neighbour, for his comfort or amusement, and where the lof- 
tier emotions and aspirations are ridiculed as wild and ungrace- 
ful—these are some of the disadvantages of a civic life. No 
sense receives in a suitable degree its appropriate stimulus—the 
eyes either suffer from a glare of light, or do not receive enough: 
they are strained by the inspection of minute objects, or offended 
by various vapours, dust, fine particles given off from metals, 
stones, ‘&c. :—the ears are stunned by loud noises and discords, 
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worse than fabled Pandemonium itself :—the taste is stimulated 
by nearly every substance, or combination of substances, which 
ingenuity can devise, except simple and healthful nutriment. 
This necessary supply is half poisoned by the cookery of the 
rich; and does not reach the poor in cities. But most of all does 
the skin suffer—the complexion is not merely pale, it is ash-co- 
loured, dingy, or sallow—the people of the cities become etio- 
lated—they are in tens of thousands bleached for want of due 
exposure to the sun and air. They are pale, also, because the 
blood does not circulate through their bodies with that rapid, 
but yet even course, which results from living in the pure air of 
the country. The blood does not circulate evenly and rapidly, 
because the citizen does not exercise his body enough—we mean 
exercise all his limbs, and expand his chest—and because, as he 
breathes a close and impure air, the blood is not changed, as it 
ought to be, in the process of respiration—it does not acquire 
that rich vermilion colour, and the other properties, to fit it for 
being the pabulum of all the organs, the stimulus to all the func- 
tions. Look at those thousands and tens of thousands of miserable 
pale, wan, and often deformed beings, in the large manufacturing 
cities of Great Britain, and then ask whether she, whether the 
world does not pay too dear for the productions of her looms and 
her smitheries. It is for the people of the United States to take 
warning from her example, and not heedlessly hurry on the 
same melancholy state of things. It ought to be the practice, as 
it is the theory, of our republican institutions, that, whilst free 
scope is given to individual enterprise, and every man is insured 
the possession of all the advantages which he has obtained by 
his industry and skill, the unfortunate and the needy are not 
left in utter destitution, nor hopeless misery, but find in 
the government a kind parent protecting them against farther 
suffering, and opening anew the road to personal independence 
and comfort. It is not enough that the people should be made 
acquainted with the best means of preserving their health and 
preventing the ravages of disease, if the means are not readily 
accessible, without any material deduction from the product of 
their daily toil. Wherever people are crowded together in small ill 
ventilated apartments, in which they work by cay and sleep by 
night, and are deprived of adequate exercise in the open air, 
they are always predisposed to direful diseases—call them 
malignant or typhus fevers, plague or cholera—what you will. 
Greatly are the probabilities of disease increased, if the persons 
thus unfavourably circumstanced be negligent of personal clean- 
liness, and fail to preserve the skin free from impurities by re- 

lar ablution. 

That the inhabitants of all our cities and towns, and even vil- 
Jages, suffer in large numbers from these two evils, viz :—long 
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confinement at labour, without adequate exercise in the open 
air, and impurities of the skin, unremoved by free ablution, no 
one can doubt. It seems to us to be equally clear that the go- 
vernments, both of state and city, should make suitable provi- 
sions against these evils. Citizens are taxed, and often taxed 
largely, to enable the treasury of a corporation to pay for the 
maintenance of ‘the infirm poor, and for their being nursed and 
lodged in sickness. Does it not seem the part of truer wisdom, 
and more conformable with charity, to so administer aid, as to 
prevent the occurrence of disease, and with it the expense which 
is required for its relief. ‘To accomplish this object we know of 
few methods so feasible as the establishment of public gymnasia and 
public baths. In the former, the poor but industrious mechanic 
or artisan, should have an opportunity, after leaving his close 
shop, or manufactory, of recreating himself in the open air, and 
engaging in exercises calculated to correct the effects of injuri- 
ous attitudes, and to call into play all parts of his muscular sys- 
tem. In the latter he could enjoy the comfort of free ablution, 
and be able to retire to his bed with a skin cleansed of all impu- 
rities, and better calculated to resist the vicissitudes of weather, 
and their common consequences, colds, rheumatisms, &c. The 
moral effect of such institutions would be of incalculable value. 
The time devoted to them would be often so much abstracted 
from lounging idly in their close rooms at home, or, still worse, 
in frequenting grog shops, and drinking and getting drunk. 
When we recommend public gymnasia and public baths, we do 
not mean that access to them should be entirely gratuitous, but 
that the cost of admission should be so small as to be within the 
means of the poorest workman; the sum received might, per- 
haps, be enough to keep the establishment in repair, and to pay 
for their current expenses. 


SPANISH SCENERY. 


To those of our readers who have not an opportunity of 
perusing the Alhambra, or Tales and Sketches of the Moors 
and Spaniards, by Washington Irving, the following extracts 
will prove acceptable:— 

“ And here, before setting forth, let me indulge in a few pre- 
vious remarks on Spanish scenery and Spanish traveling. Many 
are apt to picture Spain to their imaginations as a soft southern 
region, decked out with all the luxuriant charms of voluptuous 
Italy. On the contrary, though there are exceptions in some of 
the maritime Provinces, yet, for the greater part, it is a stern, 
melancholy country, with rugged mountains, and long, naked, 
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sweeping plains, destitute of trees, and invariably silent and 
lonesome, partaking of the savage and solitary character of Afri- 
ca. What adds to this silence and loneliness, is the absence 
of singing birds, a natural consequence of the want of groves 
and hedges. ‘The vulture and the eagle are seen wheeling about 
the mountain cliffs and soaring over the plains, and groups of 
shy bustards stalk about the heaths; but the myriads of smaller 
birds which animate the whole face of other countries, are met 
with in but few Provinces of Spain, and in them chiefly among 
the orchards and gardens which surround the habitations of man. 

“ In the exterior Provinces, the traveller occasionally traverses 
great tracts cultivated; the grain, as far as the eye can reach, 
waving, at times naked and sun burnt; but he looks round in 
vain for the hand that has tilled the soil. At length he per- 
ceives some village perched upon a steep hill or rugged crag, 
with mouldering battlements and ruined watch tower, a strong 
hold in old times against civil war or Moorish inroad; for the 
custom among the peasantry of congregating together for mu- 
tual protection is still kept up in most parts of Spain, in conse- 
quence of the marauding of roving freebooters. But though a 
great part of Spain is deficient in the garniture of groves and 
forests, and the softer charms of ornamental cultivation, yet 
its scenery has something of a high and lofty character to com- 
pensate the want. It partakes something of the attributes of 
its people, and I think that I better understand the proud, 
hardy, frugal and abstemious Spaniard, his manly defiance of 
hardships and contempt of effeminate indulgences, since I have 
seen the country he inhabits. There is something, too, in the 
sternly-simple features of the Spanish landscape, that impresses 
on the soul a feeling of sublimity; the immense plains of the 
Castiles and la Mancha, extending as far as the eye can reach, 
derive an interest from their very nakedness and immensity, 
and have something of the solemn grandeur of the ocean. In 
ranging over these boundless wastes, the eye catches sight, here 
and there, of a straggling herd of cattle, attended by a lonely 
herdsman, motionless as a statue, with his long, slender pike, 
tapering up like a lance into the air, or beholds a long train of 
mules moving slowly along the waste, like a train of camels in 
the desert, or a single herdsman, armed with blunderbuss and 
stiletto, and prowling over the plain. Thus the country, the 
habits, the very looks of the people have something of the Ara- 
bian character. The general insecurity of the country is evinced 
in the universal use of weapons. The herdsman in the field, 
the shepherd in the plain, has his musket and his knife. The 
wealthy villager rarely ventures to the market town without his 
trabucho, and, perhaps, a servant on foot with a blunderbuss on 
his shoulder ; and the most petty journey is undertaken with 
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the preparation of a warlike enterprise. The dangers of the 
road produce also a mode of traveling resembling, on a diminu- 
tive scale, the caravans of the east. The arrieros, or carriers, 
congregate in troops, and set off in large and well armed trains 
on appointed days, while individual travellers swell their num- 
bers and contribute to their strength. In this primitive way is 
the commerce of the country carried on. The muleteer is the 
general medium of traflic, and the legitimate wanderer of the 
land, traversing the peninsula from the Pyrenees and the Astu- 
rias to the Alpuxarnas, the Serrania de Rondo, and even to the 
gates of Gibraltar. He lives frugally and hardily; his alfongas 
(or saddlebags of coarse cloth) hold his scanty stock of provision ; 
a leathern bottle hanging at his saddlebow, contains wine or 
water for a supply across barren mountains and thirsty plains; a 
mule cloth spread upon. the ground is his bed at night, and his 
packsaddle is a pillow; his low but clear limbed and sinewy 
form betoken strength; his complexion is dark and sunburnt ; his 
eye resolute, but quiet in its expression, except when kindled by 
sudden emotion; his demeanour is frank, manly and courteous, 
and he never passes you without a grave salutation, ‘dios guar- 
da & usted!’ ‘vay usted con dios caballero!’ ‘God guard you!’ 
‘God be with you! cavalier.’ 
“The ancient kingdom of Granada, into which we are about to 
— is one of the most mountainous regions of Spain. 
ast sierras, or chains of mountains, destitute of shrub or tree, 
and mottled with variegated marbles and granites, elevate their 
sun burnt summits against a deep blue sky, verdant with fertile 
valleys, where the desert and the garden strive for mastery, and 
the very rock, as it were, compelled to yield the fig, the orange, 
and the citron, and to blossom with the myrtle and the rose. In 
the wild passes of these mountains, the sight of walled towns 
and villages built like eagles’ nests among the cliffs, and sur- 
rounded ‘by Moorish battlements; or of ruined watch towers, 
perched on lofty peaks, carry the mind back to the chivalrous 
days of Christian and Moslem warfare, and to the romantic 
struggle for the conquest of Granada. In traversing their lofty 
sierras, the traveller is often obliged to alight and lead his horse 
up and down the steep and jagged ascent and descent, resem- 
bling the broken steps of a staircase. Sometimes the road winds 
along dizzy precipices, without parapets to guard him from the 
gulfs below, and then will plunge down steep and dangerous de- 
clivities. Sometimes it struggles through rugged barrancos, or 
ravines, worn by water torrents, the obscure paths of the contra- 
bandista, while ever and anon the ominous cross, the memento of 
robbery and murder, erected on a mound of stones at some lonely 
en of the road, admonish the traveller that he is among the 
aunts of banditti; perhaps at that very moment under the eye 
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of some lurking bandalero. Sometimes, in winding through the 
narrow valleys, he is startled by a hoarse bellowing, and beholds 
above him, on some green field of the mountain’s side, a herd 
of fine Andalusian bulls, destined for the combat of the arena. 
There is something awful in the contemplation of these terrific 
animals, clothed with tremendous strength, and ranging their 
native pastures, in untamed wildness, strangers almost to the 
face of man. They know no one but the solitary herdsman who 
attends upon them, and even he at times dares not venture to 
approach them. ‘The low bellowings of these bulls, and their 
aspect as they look down from their rocky height, give menacing 
and additional wildness to the savage scenery around.” 


A MOTHER’S CONFESSION. 


“T conress that I never followed undeviatingly any one prin- 
ciple during a single month—nay, not for more than a few hours 
at a time; that, very often, partly with a reason, and conse- 
quently, partly without one, I have forbidden my children to.do 
something, without afterwards seeing that they obeyed.—I con- 
fess that at times of joyful excitement, I have not been able to 


refuse them that which in an unexcited state of mind, I could 
without effort have denied them, and that thus they have been 
in a few hours incalculably spoilt. I confess that I have made 
my dear beautiful Laura play the belle before company ; that I 
have schooled them all for the reception of a distinguished visiter, 
in order that they might appear to advantage in his presence— 
thereby showing that I valued the temporary good opinion 
of a single guest, more than the lasting well being of five chil- 
dren. I confess, that in the last week I have seen my two 
youngest only once a day, at breakfast, because I had a 
novel and a piece of embroidery to finish; I have, however, the 
satisfactory reflection, that I got for the dear little creatures a 
most excellent nurse, who declared to me, that she would treat 
them just as if they were her own. I confess, that although calm 
in my behaviour towards every one else, I can never be so with 
my children, notwithstanding [ am well aware that the least 
vehemence, though it show itself ina spring to their assistance, 
is hurtful. I confess that I often let them see me out of temper, 
particularly with my maids, although I acknowledge the truth 
of what my husband says—that to let children, even the young- 
est, see an angry countenance, or hear an angry word, is to give 
them instruction in anger. I confess that I admit my three el- 
dest daughters into my dressing room, when I am dressing myself 
for company, both because it gives them so much pleasure, and 
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because such exercise to their young eyes is the best lesson they 
can have in the art of the toilet. I must add, however, that to 
correct the injurious effects which this might have, I never try 
on a new dress without giving them a long lecture, in which I 
tell them that female worth does not depend upon dress—at the 
same time I confess that all my daughters are vain, and I sus- 
pect, that when I am ornamenting myself, they look much more 
than they listen.”—Richier. 


CAUSE OF GOITRE IN THE CORDILLERAS. 


An Inquiry into the Cause of Goitre in the Cordilleras of New Granada. 
By J. B. Boussingault. 

From the original paper in French, transmitted to the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, we have prepared the following ab- 
stract: 

Monsieur Boussingault premises, that he does not possess the 
necessary medical knowledge for a full investigation of the sub- 
ject of goitre, and would feel a backwardness in giving his own 
observations respecting it, were he not convinced that an inquiry 
into the endemical nature of a disease does not presuppose a 
man’s being a physician. 

Mr. B. passes rapidly in review the commonly alleged causes 
of goitre,and shows that no one of them is adequate to produce 
and explain all the circumstances of the disease. He next 
points out a fact which may have a marked effect in bringing on 
goitre, and in support of his opinion adduces details and experi- 
ments; and, finally, he indicates the precautionary means to be 
adopted in the Cordilleras, for the purpose of warding off goi- 
trous disorders. 

Time not being allowed to translate entire the valuable pa- 
per of Mr. Boussingault, we must content ourselves with giving 
the leading points of his views and inferences. 

After alluding to the opinion that drunkenness, filth, and the 
use of gross food give rise to goitre, he proceeds to examine 
more in detail the belief of the disease being produced by resi- 
dence ina close, humid and warm air. He shows the fallacy of 
this latter supposition, by pointing to the fact of goitre being very 
common at Sante Fe de Bogota, a city 2640 metres above the 
level of the ocean, and in the enjoyment of a mean temperature 
of 50° F. or 14.5 cent.; and at Chita, in the department of Boy- 
aca, where the air is dry and the temperature moderate, ap- 
proaching to coolness, the disease is very prevalent. 

The water from melted snow has also been regarded as a cause 
of goitre in those who are obliged to use it for drink. The same 
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effect is said to result from the waters of certain springs, either 
on account of their low temperature, or of the saline matter 
which they hold in solution. In regard to the first of these al- 
leged causes, Mr. Boussingault points out the circumstance of 
many goitrous persons living in districts in which no melted snow 
is found, or used. And as to the second, he mentions that there 
are but two places in New Granada in which spring water is 
used for drink. In the one, the water which issues from a quartz 
rock, there is no goitre; in the other, supplied with water from a 
calcarious rock, the disease is very prevalent and distressing. 
This leads the author to inquire into the chemical qualities 
‘of water in reference to the matters it may hold in solution as a 
cause of goitre; in other words, to ascertain whether the geog- 
nostic characters of a country throw light on the cause of the 
disease. A series of interesting observations are presented on 
this subject by Mr. B. which we have not time here to repro- 
duce. He arrives at one conclusion, that the goitre is very pre- 


valent in places at a very great elevation above the sea, or in 
those overtopped by lofty mountains; and that the disease 
is rarely endemic in those places situated in plains, and at a con- 
siderable distance from the Cordilleras. An exception to this 
inference is found in the mountainous districts of Antioquia, in 


which, however, as well as in the valley of Caraca, also enjoy- 
ing immunity from the disease, the inhabitants make free use of 
the product of their salines. These springs issue from a porphy- 
ritic rock, and although varying in the proportion of salts held 
by their waters in solution, they all contain an appreciable quan- 
tity of iodine. Not only are the inhabitants of this province ex- 
empt, but also those who come and reside there for a time are 
cured of their goitres. So decidedly marked is the effect of the 
impure salt thus obtained from these salines, that in a family 
which obtained it purified from the foreign matter, which gave 
it a disagreeable smell, the goitre made its appearance. At 
Cartago, during a long period, when no other than the iodifer- 
ous salt was used, the goitre was unknown ; but when salts from 
other salines were substituted, many were attacked with the 
disease ; and if it have not made greater progress, the cause 
must be found in the circumstance of the meat being salted with 
the common or iodiferous salt of the country. 

The fixed opinion in New Granada, that goitre has its origin 
in the use of certain waters for drink, is confirmed by the fact, 
that persons, whose only change of living or of exposure to hy- 
gienic agents, has been in drinking a different kind of water, 
have been entirely cured of goitre. Even without any change 
of abode, but merely by families obtaining water for drink from 
a river at some distance from their abode, they have been cured. 
A contributing cause of the unhealthiness of water from the 
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glaciers, or from springs in the mountains, is, in Mr. Boussingault’s 
opinion, owing to the great height at which they are, and conse- 
quently diminished atmospheric pressure, so that they do not hold 
their usual proportion of atmospheric air. A number of inge- 
nious comparative experiments are made on this point by the 
author. At some of the elevations of the Cordilleras the water 
does not contain more than a third of the quantity of atmosphe- 
ric air held in solution by water near the level of the ocean. 
This difference may be partially obviated by exposure of the 
former for 24 to 36 hours to the air. Stagnant water has also 
less oxygen of the atmosphere, and water mixed with vegetable 
matters absorbs this gas, and contains, therefore, less air in solu- 
tion. Mr. B. mentions an instance of a large family escaping goi- 
tre by using water for drink which had been exposed for many 
hours to the open air. | 

It has been found that the tendency of the inhabitants living 
on the banks of a river to acquire this disease, diminishes in 
proportion as the stream leaves the higher regions and ap- 
proaches towards the ocean. Rain water substituted for spring 
or stagnant water, or that from melted snow, has been found a 
protection against the goitre. 

Among the preventive measures recommended by Mr. B. against 
the goitre, was the formation of cisterns to hold water, and allow 
of its free exposure to atmospheric air. But he lays most stress, 
both as a curative and preventive means, on the distribution to 
the inhabitants of salts containing iodine. 


TRAINING FOR LADIES. 


Ir has been asked whether training is as proper for females, 
as for the opposite sex, and under what circumstances they will 
derive advantage from it. Leaving diseases entirely out of the 
question, training is strongly recommended to our fair readers as 
one of the most certain and infallible means ever discovered for 
improving the beauty of the form, the brightness of the eyes, 
and the clearness and transparency of the complexion. Lest, 
however, this declaration may be sadly misunderstood, we may 
as well declare at once, that we are no admirers of barn-door 
beauties, with great bluff, ruddy cheeks ; nor city beauties, puffy, 
punchy, and unwieldy, as if they were Falstaff’s great-grand- 
daughters ; nor hot bed beauties, ghost-like, bloodless, and flesh- 
less, with neither roses nor lilies to boast of, in their pale and 
unsunned faces. This being recollected as our negative creed 
of beauty, we say, that a judicious course of training,—that is 
to say early rising; plain, substantial food ; “ the crystal element 
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for drink ;” regular and sufficient bodily exercise in the open air ; 
the use of the bath ; the avoidance of midnight assemblages ; and, 
last not least, the laying aside of that instrument of torture, the 
corset; will to a certainty, diminish the superfluous flushing of 
the face; which, we may remark, by the way of another paren- 
thesis, is not so much the sign of high health as it is commonly 
supposed ; but is closely allied to inflammatory diseases,and sudden 
death. ‘Training will, in the same way, as certainly remove all 
unhealthy and unseemly corpulence, and will render plump and 
pretty the most meagre skeleton figure that ever was the victim 
of fretting, fidgets, and lowness of spirits. If a word, training is 
all-powerful in improving the figure and carriage of the body, 
in beautifying the worst and plainest complexion, and rendering 
it soft, delicate and transparent, like the natural healthy hue of 
opening youth, while, at the same time, it improves the health, 
strength, and the finest feelings of pleasurable enjoyment. To 
those beauties, in particular, who are beginning to lose their 
earlier admirers, we must strongly recommend it as capable of 
insuring them an additional ten, perhaps fifteen years of youth, 
making them “ the cynosure of neighbouring eyes,” and even of 
restoring at least five years of vanished charms. The process of 
training is, itself an amusement, communicating real enjoyment 
even in its prosecution—let our fair readers but make trial of it, 


and after a strict perseverance in the plan for six months, if they do 
not find themselves in every respect improved, let them set us down 
as afrant deceivers. But the whole process must be adopted and 
rigidly adhered to in all its details, or its effects may not be ex- 
perienced. 


PREVENTIVES OF PESTILENCE. 


WE derive the following sensible observations and advice from 
a work too little known, ‘ Webster (Noah) on Epidemic and Pes- 
tilential Diseases.’ ‘They show the general sameness of rules to 
prevent diseases of whatever kind or name. 


“ Having then arrived at the probable causes of the pestilen- 
tial fevers which afflict the earth, we are prepared to consider 
the means of prevention. 

‘“‘ The first article under this head, is, the removal of all local 
causes of disease; such as every species of putrescible sub- 
stances, which, in the process of putrefaction, emit a species of 
air highly unfriendly to health. It will be observed that I speak 
of putrescible substances; for flesh or vegetables, which have un- 
dergone the process of putrefaction, or of digestion in a healthy 
stomach, discharge little or none of the pernicious acid. 
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“Hence we observe that people in cities rely too much on 
cleaning streets to preserve public health. Experience proves 
that the utmost care in cleansing streets will not always pre- 
vent pestilence. ‘The reason is obvious; most of the filth of 
streets consists of excrementitious matter from horses or oxen, 
which has undergone the process mentioned, and contains no 
septic acid, or very little. Hence the accumulation of dung in 
the farmer’s yard, is not known to generate diseases. 

“ Various other substances, thrown into the streets of cities, 
are more pernicious; as green vegetables, the garbage of fish, 
lees of fermenting liquors, and many others, which, in hot 
weather, soon putrefy and discharge noxious air. Such sub- 
stances, however, never ought to be thrown into the street in 
hot weather ; they should be thrown into the ocean, into rivers 
of running water, or what is better still, buried, and that before 
putrefaction begins. If putrefaction is begun, they should be re- 
moved in covered vessels. 

“ All filthy substances should be removed from streets, both 
for the sake of decency and of health. If the pavements of 
streets could be covered with pure earth, it would greatly lessen 
the heat; but this is not practicable. The only effectual reme- 
dy, is fresh running water—the only article that unites cleanli- 
ness with coolness. Nothing, in a city, can be an adequate sub- 
stitute ; for while it removes the causes of noxious vapours, and 
by cooling the sultry air of a city, prevents debility, it extricates 
a considerable quantity of new and wholesome air, from its own 
substance, and absorbs pernicious vapours. 

“ Streets should also be so constructed as to give the water a 
considerable velocity. The practice of leveling the surface of 
acity, is most pernicious. If possible, every street in a city 
should have a descent of fifteen or twenty degrees. Instead of 
leveling the earth, the police of a city should counteract even a 
natural level, by throwing the whole into artificial elevations; 
which give a brisker currency both to water and air. 

“Cellars should be so constructed, as to retain no water; and 
often cleansed by scraping. If the surface of the cellar can be 
conveniently changed, by removing a few inches of the old earth 
and introducing that which is fresh, it would be a very salutary 
labour. Nothing imbibes and neutralizes infectious matter, more 
readily than fresh earth. 

“The liberal use of water, in and about a house, cannot be 
too seriously recommended. Water absorbs ali noxious mat- 
ter that comes in contact with it in substance. Applied to floors, 
wooden, stone or brick walls, to clothes, to furniture, to back 
yards and streets; it is every where salutary in the summer 
months. 


“ All dead animals in a city or its vicinity, should be buried or 
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burnt; as cats, dogs and horses. The indecency alone of suf- 
fering their carcasses to putrefy before the eyes of mankind, 
ought to make it a strict article of police, to remove them. But 
they should be buried; no one should be permitted to offend 
the eyes or nostrils of a citizen. They are offensive to de- 
cency, to moral sentiments and to health. ‘The ancient method 
of burning dead bodies was well calculated to destroy the poi- 
son; but in Atlantic America, burial is cheaper and equally 
effectual. 

“Common sewers are often common nuisances. In cities, all 
filthy substances should be conveyed off, on the visible surface 
of the earth, unless sewers can be so constructed as to deposite, 
with certainty, all their contents in running water. Serious 
evils arise from putrid substances lodged in sewers, that are too le- 
vel, and which serve as reservoirs instead of canals, accumulating 
putrescible matters, in places where their exhalations, by the 
. Influence of moisture, are doubled instead of being removed. 

“Tn cities, where all filth is naturally cast by rains into the 
docks, it would be well that all wharves should be so construct- 
ed, as to present a smooth uniform front to the stream, and be 
extended into deep water. Mud, washed by the salt tides, and 
not mixed with putrescible matters, produces no inconve- 
nience of health; but such matters, thrown into docks, bare at 
low water, and exposed to a hot sun, dissolve most rapidly, and 
generate morbid vapours. Many improvements are yet to be 
made in our sea-ports, which will lessen the accumulation of 
pernicious air. 

“ A great and most desirable article in a system for the pre- 
servation of health, is, the purifying of rooms from air which 
has been respired for a length of time. By experiment it is 
found that the air of rooms that have been slept in, is very 
insalubrious; and probably more so than the air of privies, 
which is found to contain less noxious air than was formerly sup- 
posed. See Encyclopedia, art. Atmosphere. Indeed, it is ques- 
tionable whether there is any necessary connexion between of- 
fensive smells and insalubrity. Nature has kindly provided 
that dead feces should not be very pernicious to health; but 
the effluvia of living and fermenting bodies are to be avoided 


as rank poison. In this respect cleanliness is made essential to 
health.” 


REPORT OF THE PHILADELPHIA MEDICAL SOCIETY TO THE 
BOARD OF HEALTH, ON CHOLERA. 


WHEN we announced the fact of the Board of Health hav- 
ing applied for information on the subject of Cholera, to the 
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College of Physicians, and the Philadelphia Medical Society, 
we predicted that the opinions of these two bodies would be de- 
cidedly adverse to the doctrine of the contagiousness of the dis- 
ease. The result has fully verified our predictions. The ques- 
tion of quarantine and other restrictions, the Medical Society 
has disposed of as follows: 

In relation to the quarantine and other presumed sanatory re- 
strictions, which have been adopted by the different governments 
of Europe, as safeguards against the Cholera, your Committee, 
after a careful and cautious examination into all the numerous 
facts connected with this branch of their inquiry, would simply 
state, without adverting to points, the consideration of which it 
has been thought unadvisable to enter upon in the present re- 
port, that all such measures have failed in effecting the grand 
object for which they were established. In proof of their inutili- 
ty, we have the experience of the whole of that portion of Europe 
where the disease has prevailed. In Russia, Austria, Hungary, 
and by almost every other government, they have been unavail- 
ingly resorted to. By Prussia their effects were tried to the 
greatest possible extent; her rigorous measures being enforced 
by no less than sixty thousand of her choicest troops—the result 
is before the world. So far from proving salutary—quarantine 
and sanatory restrictions, as they are termed, in addition to the 
immense expenditure they necessarily involve, have, by suspend- 
ing or interrupting commerce, and depriving of employment 
thousands of those who are directly or indirectly dependent 
— it for their means of daily subsistence, rendered multitudes 
of individuals and families more favourable subjects of the dis- 
ease. 

As regards the supposed conveyance of Cholera by means of 
clothing and merchandise, the following facts, contained in the 
Report of the Central Board of Health of England, may be ad- 
duced as strong, if not conclusive testimony. 

“ There is no question, perhaps, in the whole range of sana- 
tory police, on which so many and such irrefragable facts can be 
brought to bear as on this; derived, too, from the most authentic 
and recent sources. 

“Seven hundred and thirty ships, loaded with flax and hemp, 
from infected ports in the Baltic, arrived at the different quaran- 
tine stations in this country, between the Ist of June and the 3d 
of December, 1831. 

“ Many vessels, also, arrived laden with wool and hides, yet 
not a single case of Cholera occurred on board any of these ships 
outside the Cattegate Sea, nor amongst the vata employed in 
opening and airing these cargoes in the lazarettos. 

“At the hemp and flax wharves, in St. Petersburgh, where 
several thousand tons of these articles arrived during the spring 
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and summer of this year, from places in the interior, where Cho- 
lera existed at the time of their departure for the capital, the 
persons employed in bracking or sorting, and who generally 
passed the night among the bales, did not suffer so early in the 
season, nor so severely, as other classes of the general popula- 
tion. 

“The same observation holds good with respect to all the 
ropewalks of St. Petersburgh, and the imperial manufactory of 
linen cloth at Alexandrofsky, where all the yarn is spun from 
flax bracked and hackled on the spot.” 

The quarantine of persons has proved equally unavailing with 
that or merchandise. In evidence of this, the following, among 
numerous other facts, may be quoted. 

Ist. In very many villages and towns, to which the inhabitants 
of cities where the Cholera was prevailing, fled in crowds for 
shelter, and to which numbers of the sick were also conveyed, 
no new cases of the disease occurred. 

2d. Cases of Cholera have rarely or never occurred in the 
lazarettos, where the crews of vessels, and individuals from in- 
fected parts, have been detained. 

3d. In twenty of the most extensive hospitals for the reception 
of patients affected with Cholera, in India and Europe, no one 
of the medical attendants, nurses, and assistants, who were, day 
and night, in close contact with the sick, contracted the disease. 
In six other Cholera hospitals, of the physicians, nurses, and as- 
sistants, employed in constant attendance upon patients, and 
amounting in all to five hundred individuals, but eight cases of 
the disease occurred, and in the majority of these the attack was 
manifestly induced by irregularity, fatigue, or imprudent expo- 
sure to cold and damp. 

4th. Multiplied instances are on record, where one member 
of a family has been attacked with Cholera and died, while the 
relatives and friends, who nursed the patient, even occupied the 
same bed at night, and performed the usual offices to the body 
after death, have remained free from the disease. 

In our next number we shall probably give some extracts 
from the Report of the College of Physicians, to the same tenor 
as the above. 


INFLUENCE OF THE SEASONS UPON MORALS, 


{n a recent number of “Annales d’ hygiene publique,” M. Que- 
telet, of Brussels, has presented some curious and interesting 
facts in relation to the influence of the seasons upon man. By 
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the following table, showing the number of crimes committed 
during each month, in France, for three years, he believes it to 
be proved that the disposition to crime is influenced by the sea- 
sons. He has added, for the sake of comparison, the number of 
insane during each month, admitted into the hospital at Charen- 
ton—the majority of crimes against persons appearing tv him to 
depend upon a certain degree of mental alienation: 


Months. Crimes against Property. Crimes against Persons. Number of Insane. 


January, - - 109 - + i, ae, Oe 
February, - - 910 - +. « Te - 49 
March, - - 968 . . 335 . . 53 
April, - - S841 - . 314 - 58 
May, - 844 + 5 oe ee ee 
June, - - 850 - - 414 - 70 
July, + 828 379 61 
August, - 934 - - 382 - 64 
September, 826 305 47 
October, aes * 06. pe «2 
November, 961 301 35 
December, - 1152 - - - - 7 - - - 52 


From this table it will be perceived that the period which 
gives the greatest number of crimes against persons, corresponds 
very nearly with that during which the fewest crimes are 


committed against property, and is during the summer ; while, 
on the contrary, the period when the smallest number of crimes 
are committed against persons, and the largest number against 
property, is in the winter. Thus, in the month of January, near- 
ly four instances of crimes against property occur to one against 
persons, whilst, in the month of June, the proportion is only two 
to one. This difference may very readily be explained from the 
circumstances under which a large number of indolent and im- 
provident persons are placed during the winter ; the misery and 
want which are then experienced by these classes prompting 
them to commit depredations upon the property of others ; whilst 
in summer, the causes referred to being in a great measure re- 
moved, we have less of this species of crime; but, the passions 
being the more readily excited, the crimes committed against 
persons become more numerous. A very remarkable coincidence 
is shown by the foregoing table, to exist throughout the year, 
between the disposition to crime against persons, and the predis- 
position to insanity—which, according to M. Quetelet, confirms 
the remark previously made, that the greater number of ho- 
micides, and crimes of a similar cast, occur during a state of 
mind bordering on insanity—a degree of insanity, however, let 
it be recollected, very generally produced by a violation on 
the part of the individual of the moral and physical laws of his 


being. 
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LONGEVITY. 


Tue following instance of longevity mentioned in the St. Pe- 
tersburgh Gazette, is almost incredible. There is living near 
Polosk, on the frontiers of Luthiania, an old man, named Deme- 
trius Crabowski, who is now 168 years of age. This Russian 
Saturn has always led the humble but tranquil life of a shep- 
herd, assisted by his two sons, the eldest of whom, Paul, is 120, 
and the youngest, Anatole, 97 years old. They all enjoy high 
consideration, as being the oldest family in the country. 
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JOURNAL OF HEALTH. 


Tue subscriber, assignee of Henry H. Porter, has transferred all the right, ti- 
tle, subscription list and Books of the JOURNAL OF HEALTH to SAMUEL 
COATE ATKINSON, who has become the Publisher and Proprietor of the 
same, and is fully authorized to collect all debts and dues owing to the said work. 
All letters and communications on the subject of said work are to be addressed in 
future to the said S. C. Atkinson. 

S. POTTER, 


Philadelphia, July 7, 1832. Assignee of H. H. Porter. 


Ix assuming the duties of Publisher of the JOURNAL OF HEALTH, the 
subscriber presents his respects to its patrons, and trusts they will have no cause 
to regret the change which has taken place—His experience as publisher of 
the Saturday Evening Post and Casket for many years past, and his promptness 
in fulfilling all pledges made to the patrons of those publications is a sufficient 
guarantee that the Journai of Health, especially as regards its mechanical execu- 
tion, will not deteriorate in his hands. By a liberal and judicious course in re- 
gard to its publication, with a number of improvements which will be adopted at 
the commencement of the 4th volume, he hopes not only to retain all the patron- 
age now bestowed on the Journal of Health, but to obtain a large accession to the 
subscription list. It will ever be his ambition to deserve success, and he asks for 
the support of a liberal community so long only, as his exertions merit it. 

The Agents who have had the Journal under their care will oblige the present 
proprietor by continuing their friendly aid on the same terms as heretofore, and 
also to act on the same terms as Agents for the Saturday Evening Post and Cas- 
ket, where there are none already appointed. 

The Agents of the Post and Casket are respectfully solicited to extend their aid 
in favour of the Journal of Health, in obtaining subscriptions, and collecting and 
remitting arrearages, &c. in their vicinity. 

SAMUEL C. ATKINSON, Philadelphia. 

*,* Publishers of Newspapers-are respectfully requested to notice the Journal, 
and the recent change, for which they will be entitled to a copy on sending one 
of their papers containing the.notice marked. 








Thomas Desilver, jr. Market street, has in press, and will speedily publish, a 
History of the Epidemic Cholera, and the means of preventing the disease; 
being a Keport of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, to the Board of 
Health of the same city: to which is added a full account of the Symptoms and 
Seats of the disease, and the Method of Treatment adopted in the different coun- 
> Ag a the Cholera has prevailed—By John Bell, M. D. and D. F. Con- 

é, e . 





